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does not make Walras' account of the process correct. The capital 
movement and price movement must be simultaneous, or else the 
theory will be radically wrong. The equilibrium will become a wholly 
unstable one if the two are separated. Prices in good and bad years 
may on an average not vary far from cost of production ; but the 
average is made up of widely divergent quantities, and the mercantile 
conditions, in industries involving large capital, favor Such variations 
instead of preventing them. Arthur t _ Hadley> 



Der Naturliche Werth. Von Dr. Friedrich von Wieser, Pro- 
fessor an der Deutschen Universitat in Prag. Wien, Alfred Holder, 
1889. — 8vo, xvi, 239 pp. 

Economists who have been looking hopefully for a systematic develop- 
ment of the laws of value on the basis of Jevons' theory of utility and 
Menger's theory of subjective valuations, will open this book with inter- 
est. Its aim is avowedly an ambitious one. Professor Wieser himself 
describes it as an attempt to complete " the new theory " in the sense 
of extending it to the entire field of the phenomena of value. Unlike 
the author's former work, Ueber den Ursprung und die Hauptgesetze des 
wirthschaftlichen Werthes, it deals altogether with objective value, and 
thus meets one of the chief criticisms that have been made upon the 
Austrian school. The importance of such an attempt, if even approxi- 
mately successful, is evident. Professor Jevons' exposition was cut 
short by his untimely death, and the fragment in the hands of Professor 
Foxwell is not yet published. The Economie politique pure of Professor 
Leon Walras is a systematic work, but it is readable only by those who 
enjoy an easy familiarity with the higher mathematics. Moreover, the 
Austrian point of view is sufficiently distinct to make a systematic work 
by a writer of that school highly desirable. Whether this point of view 
be acceptable to the reader or not, he will find it ably defended in 
Professor Wieser's pages, while the particular conclusions therefrom 
deduced are worked out with originality and precision. 

It was a fundamental weakness of the English deductive economy that 
it postulated conditions that were found to be not true of primitive 
societies, and that could not be true of an ethically organized society 
from which certain forms of competition and the purely selfish economic 
man were banished. If the new deductive economy would be sounder 
than the old, it must construct a theory of value that will be true for 
any possible society; for the village community or the commercial 
metropolis, for the produce exchange or the kingdom of heaven. Pro- 
fessor Wieser has apprehended this necessity and has shaped his expo- 
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sition in accordance with it. He claims that the new theory of value 
meets all requirements. This is the significance of his title. Natural 
value is the value that exists independently of commercial exchange. 
Market value is only a particular case of natural value. Natural value 
would exist, as our author repeatedly points out, in the objective values 
of land, labor, capital, rent, interest, etc., in a purely communistic society. 
It follows that' his incidental criticism of that socialistic theory which 
goes with the name of Marx, is radical and merciless. 

To indicate in a paragraph the relation of Professor Wieser's concep- 
tion of natural value to Jevons' theory of utility, is not an easy thing to 
do. Jevons could make nothing of the term value, and in his Primer 
he carefully avoided it. In the Theory of Political Economy he points 
out three common meanings of the word and gives what he understands 
to be their equivalents in terms of the theory of utility. Value in use 
is equivalent to the total utility of a given commodity. Esteem or 
intensity of desire, is the same thing as final degree of utility; and 
purchasing power or exchange value is simply ratio of exchange. Be- 
lieving that the third meaning was the only one that could have any 
place in economics, Jevons failed to see in the second a meaning that 
is not only, for economic thought, generic, but one by which the whole 
existing terminology of economics could have been most easily brought 
into relations with the theory of utility. Degree of esteem is identical 
with degree of utility in the sense of being the subjective aspect of what 
may be otherwise regarded as an objective phenomenon. It is the 
conscious estimate of the final degree of utility considered as an objec- 
tive fact. But if degree of utility can be thus estimated, total utility can 
be so estimated also. We may have not only degree of esteem but 
amount of esteem ; or, substituting the word value, we may have degree 
of value, corresponding to degree of utility, and amount of value corre- 
sponding to total utility. There is no more confusion or equivocation 
lurking in one set of terms than in the other. Moreover, it is as easy 
to explain market value by degree and amount of value, considered as 
subjective estimates, as it is to deduce ratio of exchange from final 
degree of utility. Reconverted into objective phenomena by a social 
process — that is through a comparison of their respective wants and 
supplies by the individuals and groups of individuals composing society 
— subjective estimations become the objective values of commerce. 

How near Jevons came to perceiving these truths and some of their 
implications, is shown in his discussion of an indeterminate problem of 
exchange, in which he foreshadows the whole Austrian theory of subjec- 
tive values by using the illustration of a man willing to sell a house for 
^900 while another is willing to buy at ^1100. It is the merit of the 
Austrian analysis that, in a good degree, it makes explicit what was only 
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implicit in the thought of Jevons. Not that the Austrians have cleared 
up all the difficulties of the subject, or have always given the best 
expression to their views ; but they have made a substantial beginning. 
Professor Wieser nowhere defines value in so many words as degree or 
amount of esteem, but that is what his conception reduces to. Starting 
from subjective estimations of utility his treatise is a development of 
their objective resultants. In one place he tersely expresses the under- 
lying idea by saying that value is the estimation — or calculation — form 
of utility (" der Werth ist die Rechen-form des Nutzens"). This, at 
bottom, is a psychological proposition and as such it is unassailable. 
We cannot transcend our own mental processes. The economist can 
deal with utility only through the mediation of value. 

In working out this conception of value in detail through the ramifi- 
cations of economic phenomena, Professor Wieser adopts a plan of 
subdivision and arrangement very different from that to which students 
of English manuals are used. We see nothing of the partition into 
"production," "exchange," "distribution," etc., but, instead, a scientific 
and orderly progression from the general to the special, and from cases 
of value that are relatively simple to those that are more complex, the 
successive factors of complication being taken up one by one. Thus, 
the doctrine of cost and the complex problems of the relation of cost 
to value, instead of standing at the threshold of the reader's progress, 
are reached only late in the discussion. In accordance with this general 
plan the book is divided into two parts, one dealing with value in private, 
the other in state, economy — Privatwirthschqft and Staatswirthschaft. 
In the former the exposition of the elementary theory of value is fol- 
lowed by the consideration of price and exchange value, and of the 
function of exchange value, in the objective sense, in political economy. 
That function of course is to serve as a means of control, as an automatic 
regulator of the production of goods in kind and quantity. Next in 
order, instead of going on at once to study distribution under its most 
specific aspects — rent, interest and wages — Professor Wieser develops 
in general outline a theory of the valuation of productive revenues and 
of the respective contributions made by the several co-operating factors 
to a common product. Such a theory grasps the central problem of a 
most difficult subject. Its elaboration not only brings the laws of distri- 
bution into co-ordination with those of production, but, by means of it, 
the whole discussion gains much in philosophic breadth ; and when, later, 
the specific values of land, labor and capital are taken up, the principles 
governing them are clearly seen to be corollaries of general laws. The 
second part, of only twenty-four pages, is a brief discussion of the 
problems of state economy and of those fundamental laws of taxation 
that are immediately deducible from the author's conception of value. 
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One or two points of doctrine may be mentioned briefly. In the 
theory of the valuation of productive contributions, Professor Wieser 
differs from Menger ; in the theory of capital he takes issue with Bohm- 
Bawerk. Menger proposed to ascertain the value of the contribution 
made by any productive factor co-operating with others in creating a 
common product, by ascertaining the abatement that the product suffers 
when the factor in question is left out. Professor Wieser shows that 
this method gives as the sum of the values of all the contributions an 
amount larger than the value of the product. This is because the 
efficiency of each factor is heightened by the co-operation of all the 
others. To ascertain the contribution of any one factor we must have 
at hand enough cases of production with one or another factor left out 
to give us as many equations as we have unknown quantities. The 
opposite method, of estimating the total contribution of a factor by the 
productivity of its last taken increment, which was suggested by Thiinen 
in connection with interest, and which has figured in recent American 
discussions of wages, is developed by Professor Wieser, as the reader 
would expect, into a general rule, holding good for all productive factors 
and for all forms of value. 

Professor Bohm-Bawerk's Positive Theorie des Kapitals and the pres- 
ent volume appeared so nearly simultaneously that neither author could 
pass judgment on the latest views of the other. A comparison of their 
theories of capital and interest is therefore somewhat unsatisfactory. 
Professor Wieser, while acknowledging his great indebtedness to Bohm- 
Bawerk, maintains against the latter's criticism of Thiinen that interest 
is a pure profit which capital creates while reproducing itself. In the 
course of the demonstration B6hm-Bawerk's favorite principle of the dis- 
counted present worth of future goods (which Professor Wieser accepts 
only for goods employed as capital, not for goods in general) , is ingen- 
iously turned against Bohm-Bawerk's own estimate of capital values. In 
handling the remaining cases of value — rent, the value of land, the value 
of labor, etc. — and in the discussion of cost, Professor Wieser is often 
original, always acute. Even where he adds nothing new to the sum of 
accepted theory, he gives to it all the fresh impress of his own critical 
thought. In this respect he does for the body of Austrian doctrine what 
Professor Sidgwick has done for the English. 

That this noteworthy book is abstruse to a degree is no demerit. Its 
author maintains, and with truth, that though abstract it is thoroughly 
empirical in the best sense of the word. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that we may have no misunderstandings between this new deductive 
economy and the inductive-historical. They are "complementary 
goods," and equally necessary to the enlarging product of catholic 
economic thought. R H> GlDDINGS . 



